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the passage it was evident to her commander that she did not
possess the highest sea-going qualities of a cruiser. Her rolling
was rapid and deep and, with moderate winds or in moderately
rough seas, her decks were deluged with water, to the great dis-
comfort of the crew. Her hull being of iron gave her a rigidity
of frame that was her salvation in the still more boisterous
weather met to the south of the Eio de la Plata and on the east
coast of Patagonia, when on the passage to Valparaiso. The
small coal-bunker capacity and the uncertain limit of steaming
radius, which depended so entirely upon the wind and weather
encountered in making a passage of great distance, were mat-
ters of continual anxiety to her commander, who realized that
if the fuel should give out in traversing unfrequented routes,
there would be small hope that her limited sail power could be
relied upon to help her into port.

This unfortunate casualty did occur on the voyage of 3,000
miles from Montevideo, Uruguay, begun on May 9th and end-
ing in the latter days of July in Valparaiso, Chile, causing a
passage of some sixty-nine days. Notwithstanding a deckload of
coal had been taken on board before leaving Montevideo to sup-
plement that in the bunkers, yet the head winds and heavy seas
encountered in this winter passage of the southern hemisphere
were so frequent, though made through the Straits of Magellan
and the inland passage as far as the Gulf of Penas, that, soon
after clearing the Gulf, the coal supply was found to be so
short that the ship had to be brought to anchor under one of
the wooded islands off the coast, where wood enough was cut to
enable the vessel to steam across the open sea for.some fifteen
miles to reach the inshore passage of the Corcovado Gulf. This'
wood was so green and full of sap that it merely frittered away,
making but little steam. *

What has been said of the limited coal-bunker space ap-
plied as well to the hold of that vessel for storing provisions.
There was a full supply to the hatches on leaving Monte-
video, but as the voyage lengthened there was grave solicitude
lest it also might fail. Rations were therefore reduced, as some
of its elements were exhausted, such as coffee and flour; but as
the tide rose and fell some fourteen feet, exposing at the lower
level masses of mussels adhering to the rocks, quantities were